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THE POSITION OF WOMAN— I. 

AN HISTORICAL RETROSPECT. 
BY THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 



Before touching on woman's position as it is at present, or 
entering into any speculation as to what it may develop into in the 
future, let us ascertain woman's place in the community at the 
time when nomadic life formed itself into groups and, with the 
cementing of family ties, acknowledged woman to be supreme. 
And then let us follow her through the gradual narrowing and 
restricting of her sphere to the present day, when woman is at 
length attempting to re-establish the balance of primitive rights 
as well as to gain the economic and political equality civilization 
brings in its wake. Such a brief review will, at all events, make 
it clear to us that women were not in the first place looked 
upon as the weaker or more negligible quantity. True, they were 
not the fighting portion of the race, but they were the organizers, 
custodians, guardians and householders, transmitters of name and 
fortune, and, in many eases, electors and lawgivers as well. 

Professor Thomas, in his interesting work, " Sex and Society," 
tells us that " the maternal system of descent 'is found in all 
parts of the world where social advance stands at a certain level, 
and the evidence warrants the assumption that every group which 
advances to a culture state passes through this stage." 

In Australia and Africa, with few exceptions, descent was 
formerly reckoned in the female line ; on the continent of Amer- 
ica, in China and Japan traces of this system are found, and in 
parts of India it is still in full force. Among the American 
Indian tribes and the aborigines of Australia, missionaries and 
ethnologists are able to bear witness that "the women were the 
great power among the clans as everywhere else." 
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As a natural consequence, laws of rank and property follow 
the strictest maternal type, and women had in some cases the 
right to dismiss their husbands, keeping the children to succeed 
themselves and be members of their own clan. 

And, after the establishment of the male system, the women 
still held property — a survival from maternal times. A form of 
divorce pronounced by a husband was : " Begone ! For I will no 
longer drive thy flocks to the pasture." Herodotus tells us: 
" Ask a Lycian who he is, and he will answer by giving his own 
name, that of his mother and so on in the female line. More- 
over, if a free woman marry a man who is a slave, their children 
are free citizens; but if a free man marry a foreign woman, 
or cohabit with a concubine, even though he be the first person 
in the state, the children forfeit all rights of citizenship." 
"Then again the extraordinary honor, privilege and proprietary 
rights enjoyed by ancient Egyptian and Babylonian wives are 
traceable to an earlier maternal organization." 

In explaining maternal descent, it has been generally assumed 
that it was brought about by an uncertainty of parentage; but 
Dr. Thomas comes to the much more satisfactory conclusion 
that " it is due to the larger social fact, including this biological 
one, that the bond between mother and child is the closest in 
nature, and that the group grew up about the more stationary 
female; and, consequently, the questions of maternal descent 
and promiscuity are by no means so inseparable as has been 
commonly assumed." 

So much for women as the transmitters of name and wealth. 
Their powers of social control are most instructively set forth 
in Major Powell's account of authority as vested in the Wyandotte 
tribe of Indians. He says: 

" The civil government inheres in a system of councils and chiefs. In 
each gens there is a council, composed of four women, called ' Yu-wai- 
yu-wa-na.' These four women councillors select a chief of the gens from 
its male members — that is, from their brothers and sons. This gentile 
chief is the head of the gentile council. The council of the tribe is com- 
posed of the aggregated gentile councils. The tribal council, therefore, 
is composed one-fifth of men and four-fifths of women. Further, the 
four women councillors of the gens are chosen by the heads of house- 
holds, themselves being women. There is no formal election, but fre- 
quent discussion is had over the matter from time to time, in which a 
sentiment grows up within the gens and throughout the tribe that, in 
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the event of the death of any councillor, a certain person will take her 
place. In this manner, there are usually one, two or more potential 
councillors in each gens, who are expected to attend all the meetings of 
the council, though they take no part in the deliberations and have no 
vote. When a woman is installed as a councillor, a feast is prepared 
by the gens to which she belongs, and to this feast all the members of 
the tribe are invited. The woman is painted and dressed in her best 
attire, and the sachem of the tribe places upon her head the gentile 
chaplet of feathers, and announces in a formal manner to the assembled 
guests that the woman has been chosen a councillor." 

Thus we find that female influence persists as a matter of 
habit until the conditions of life change from peaceful to war- 
like, and, greater activity being found necessary, the male in- 
fluence becomes perforce preponderant. 

Professor Thomas's fascinating theory that " the nominal head- 
ship of woman, within the maternal group, existed only in default 
of forms of activity fit to formulate headship among the men, 
and, when chronic militancy developed an organization among the 
males, the political influence of the female was completely shat- 
tered," brings us to his conclusion "that, at a certain point 
in history, women became an unfree class, precisely as slaves 
became an unfree class, because neither class showed a superior 
fitness on the motor side; and each class is regaining its freedom, 
because the race is substituting other forms of decision for vio- 
lence," — a conclusion which brings us into more or less accord 
with the means of agitation and the powers of organization the 
women's freedom leagues are now instituting. Motor force, 
whether in logical argument or convincing facts, is being amply 
demonstrated by those ladies who are sacrificing their freedom, 
time, wealth and enjoyment for a cause in which they have 
not even the satisfaction of feeling that the whole of woman- 
kind upholds them. Women were superseded as lawgivers be- 
cause the balance of power was transferred to the men, on account 
of the greater stimulus to activity induced by war. We would 
therefore look to The Hague Peace Conference to readjust that 
scale of influence by turning into less militant channels the motor 
activity which governs the occupations of the race. 

Primitive women were, as we have seen, the guardians of 
their children, the transmitters of name, the custodians of wealth 
and, in many cases, the electors and lawgivers. As organizers 
and householders, they reigned supreme, and with them rested 
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the responsibility of providing food when the hunter was un- 
successful. It was their duty to grow the grain and vegetables 
and to prepare it for eating. Not only did they cook the products 
of the chase, but the skin, horns and feet of the animals were 
theirs to use in various ways. Agriculture and industries were, 
therefore, started by women and lay in their province — they were 
in fact the universal providers, and to their organizing and pro- 
ductive powers men trusted absolutely. 

Professor Thomas continues his theory in these words: 

" Industries, in their very nature, handle and shape stationary stuffs, 
for the most part, and woman developed the constructive or industrial 
activities as a simple consequence of her more stationary condition of 
life. The formation of habit i3 largely a matter of attention, and the 
attention of woman being limited by her bodily habit and the presence 
of children to objects lying closer at hand, her energies found expression 
in connection with these objects." 

Industries, in their primitive form, did not require the at- 
tendant concomitant of baby farms and creches to enable woman 
to take part in the work nature seemed to have designated as 
hers. 

The outcome of this closer attention of the woman to the 
industrial life is well seen among the ancient Hebrews, illus- 
trated in Proverbs 31, verses 10-24. Woman had her province 
and was left its undisputed mistress as long as man had his 
catabolic energies sufficiently employed in the pursuit and killing 
of game. Once game became scarcer, life less nomadic and con- 
sequently more dependent on agriculture, man turned his activi- 
ties to what had been the woman's share of work. With his 
greater strength and willingness to co-operate with his kind, he 
soon clears jungles and irrigates the land, and agriculture as- 
sumes such considerable dimensions and gains so much in im- 
portance that woman is relegated to doing man's bidding. On 
the Continent, especially in France, we still see signs of this 
dual working of the land, the woman undertaking the care of 
all within the immediate vicinity of the home, the man working 
farther afield. 

Professor Thomas sums up this new phase as follows: 

" The destructive habits of the male nature were thus converted, under 
the stress of diminishing nutrition, to the habits; represented primarily 
by the constructive female nature, and the inventive faculty developed 
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through attention to destructive mechanical aids was now applied equally 
to the invention of constructive mechanical aids." 

This conclusion brings us a step farther; not only were women 
the first social organizers, but they also represented the con- 
structive element in the community, and it was only when driven 
out by man's unemployed energy that they resigned their pre- 
eminence. 

It is in my opinion the necessity to adjust herself to man, 
to be judged by his individual standard and to conform her 
whole personality to his ways of thinking, that has robbed 
woman of the power, strength and influence she could have 
exerted as a united and independent majority. Why should women 
have a standard of right and wrong adjustable to the moral 
sense of the men to whom they may happen to belong by purchase, 
as in earlier days — by marriage, as in modern. How can any 
logical sequence in mind or action be expected of woman under 
such prevailing conditions? 

In nearly all the Oriental nations, faithfulness is the only 
virtue extolled in woman, the only one expected of her or se- 
riously impressed upon her consciousness, and yet even that one 
stronghold of her soul could be destroyed at her husband's com- 
mand, though she would be punished by death if she destroyed 
it without his permission. 

What moral sense can be born of such an anomaly? Surely 
blind obedience is not the school to produce a sense of responsi- 
bility or a moral code fit for others than slaves, and is pernicious 
in the last degree to a sentient and thinking being. The Mo- 
hammedan religion degraded woman excessively, consigning her, 
as far as psychic qualities are concerned, to the level of beasts, 
forbidding her forever the hope of future salvation. Man is 
taught to regard her as conducive to his comfort and pleasure, 
but in no manner necessary to the development of those higher 
flights of ambition, utilitarianism or philosophy his mind may 
lead him to. Is this attitude to be traced to the industrial value 
of women, which, from the earliest times, induced men to bar- 
gain for their wives, and, as they grew richer and the scope of 
their trade increased, to contract more than one marriage in or- 
der to increase their means of production? Very possibly, as in 
patriarchal days, this lust of gain and of new conquests and the 
wish for more descendants lay at the root of the system. An idea 
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has even been projected that, if women gain the franchise, Eng- 
land will become addicted to polygamy — women being in the ma- 
jority by a million and a half, and every woman insisting on the 
right to part of a husband. But the industrial value of woman 
in the upper and middle classes has so greatly decreased that it 
is to be feared more than one wife will hardly meet with favor 
in the eyes of the man who has to dress, feed and amuse her. 

As we study the position of women through the course of 
history, beginning with patriarchal days and proceeding with 
the women of Greece and Koine to the advent of Christianity, 
we shall see how in primitive organizations it was always woman's 
industrial value that governed her position, and made her the 
chattel, first of her father, then of her husband; and how, as 
civilization progressed, and woman became less of an asset in the 
production of wealth and more of a power as a co-partner and 
co-inheritor, her position changed from one of dependence to 
one of importance, and ended in one of almost perfect equality 
with man. 

The dominant characteristics the Hebrew women seem to have 
possessed from Sarah to Jezebel, Esther and Mary Magdalen, 
were loyalty and intelligence, and it is through these more than 
any other qualities that they gained their ascendancy. 

They were educated and thrifty; valor was a quality that 
did not unsex. Deborah, minstrel, judge and soldier, carried the 
Israelites to one of the great victories of the world, and it is 
difficult to conceive a grander hymn of praise than Deborah's 
song of victory. 

Miriam's character has a marked individuality. "She is not 
a feminine cipher, a mild nonentity, a mere appendiele of man. 
She is a person of force, with a mind and a will of her own, 
and she rounds out the primitive possibilities of a woman's ca- 
reer to the full."* As a nurse, sister, wife and mother, she is 
equally admirable, and in the public sphere she shines as a 
leader and is recognized as a power among men. Listen to 
Miriam as she sings one of the oldest national anthems in the 
world after the destruction of Pharaoh's host in the Eed Sea. 
It is curious to reflect that the Israelite women were so soon 
to avail themselves of the freedom to take part in public life, 
and to exercise their right to participate in religious ceremonies 
Women of the Bible," page 18C. 
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and national festivals in accordance with Egyptian custom and 
tradition. 

Then see her together with Aaron stirring the people to revolt 
against Moses, and remember it was her influence with the peo- 
ple that was most feared. When she died, she was given a costly 
public funeral, and they mourned for her for thirty days. As 
the prophetess and heroine of the Exodus, she was a forerunner 
of the coming woman. 

Although she was not endowed with any populax characteristic, 
Sarah was remarkable for the esteem in which she was held 
by Abraham and his people. During her sojourn at Pharaoh's 
court, she was an active missionary of the new faith among 
women, as Abraham was among men, thus establishing a purpose 
in life by adopting her husband's career as her own and in work- 
ing with him for the same end. 

Jezebel, the Lady Macbeth of the Hebrews, whose pride, indom- 
itable courage and set purpose for a time daunted even the fear- 
less Elijah, proves the giddy height of power to which a woman's 
ambition and determination could in those days lead her. One 
cannot but concede a certain meed of admiration to her prodi- 
gious force of intellect and will, of which her tragic ending can- 
not rob her. 

These varied types exhibit the different qualifications under 
which Hebrew women won distinction from their contempora- 
ries, and are in themselves convincing refutations of the theory 
that women are meant by nature to play minor r61es in the 
world's history. Hebrew women held their own as prophets, law- 
givers, soldiers and judges without in any degree impairing the 
foremost and most distinctive quality in womanhood. 

In no time, among no people, was motherhood esteemed more 
sacred ; and yet the Jews were also carefully observant of woman's 
rights : 

"And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying: 'The daughters of Zelo- 
phehad speak right; thou shalt surely give them a possession of an in- 
heritance among their father's brethren; and thou shalt cause the in- 
heritance of their father to pass unto them. And thou shalt speak unto 
the children of Israel, saying: "If a man die and have no son, then ye 
shall cause his inheritance to pass unto his daughter." ' " 

Women did not agitate for nothing in those days. 
Again, a woman taken captive by the Israelites, if she pleased 
vol. ciixxxix. — no. 638. 2 
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her captor, could put off the raiment of her captivity, and, after 
a month's mourning for her parents, become the wife of her 
lord. Again, did she fail to please him, he could let her go 
wherever she wished, but he was not to sell her for money, " nor 
make merchandise of her because he had humbled her" — a very 
distinct advance in the respect due to woman, as is also seen in 
the indemnities paid by those who "brought up an evil name 
upon a virgin of Israel " without a cause. Again, men are urged 
to make themselves agreeable to their wives, especially during the 
first year of marriage. " When a man has taken a new wife, he 
shall not go out to war, neither shall he be charged with any 
business; but he shall be free at home one year, and shall cheer 
up his wife which he hath taken." Surely a very commendable 
attitude, and one likely to insure sweeter harmony and under- 
standing, but a honeymoon of similar duration would hardly 
be acceptable to the modern man, nor would his business inter- 
ests be likely to await his attention in so complacent a manner 
as the text indicates. The only reasonable alternative seems to 
be for woman to have her outside interests in similar fashion, and 
thus insure her from falling into slothful and lazy habits at the 
very beginning of her responsible life. 

When we sum up women's position amongst the Hebrews, we 
find that they had as a body achieved the respect and admiration 
of men, so that the laws concerning their position and rights 
were not of a harsh character. Their influence had become wide, 
their capacity noteworthy, and their industrious, religious, moral 
and home life altogether worthy of emulation. 

When we come to the Greeks, we find that the sphere and 
duties of women were as varied as the various forms of gov- 
ernment and different schools of philosophy that flourished in the 
Peloponnesus. Bach town had its principles, theories and dif- 
ferentiations, and every citizen conformed to the laws of his 
particular home. Athens and Sparta, being the best known and 
most widely divergent in their modes of government and schools 
of thought, will serve our purpose of investigation best. But 
there are certain characteristics that were common to all Greeks, 
the characteristics that are known as national and that bind 
together a country, whatever its intestine feuds, against the com- 
mon enemy. These characteristics are traceable from the very 
beginning, and shine through the pages of Homer with a lustre 
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and joyousness altogether captivating. The Pagan spirit, what- 
ever its moral delinquencies, is one of entrancing happiness and 
gayety, and its direct appeal to nature, as the fountain of life 
and author of goodness, holds all the gracious trust of child- 
hood together with the deeper philosophy of Pantheism. Their 
wondrous myths, so potent in charm, so effective in portrayal, 
have warmed the imagination of the world, and the statues of 
their gods and goddesses have been the models and envy of all 
civilization. Their cult of beauty and the sense of proportion 
it entails governed their spiritual as well as their material life — 
utility and appropriateness completed their judgment. Their 
religious rites partook of the beautiful, the joyous, the sen- 
suous; all that elevated their spirits to perfect accord and har- 
mony, all that nurtured happiness and lit the sacred flame of 
genius or of art, was to them religion. Their beautiful mountains 
and smiling plains they peopled with gods and heroes, and in 
every manifestation of nature they read a divine message. Poet- 
ical, imaginative, fearless and joyous, there was none of the 
melancholy cruelty of the North in their conceptions, and like 
their beliefs and their traditions, we find their attitude to woman 
gentle and forbearing. This is mainly to be accounted for by 
the divine power they attributed to love. If their gods could 
be overwhelmed by the passion to such an extent as to do things 
best left undone, how could they poor mortals withstand? A 
female Pythagorean philosopher, Periktione, writing on the har- 
mony of woman, says, " For a wife ought to bear all the cir- 
cumstances of her husband, whether he be unfortunate, or err 
in ignorance, or in disease, or in drunkenness, or have inter- 
course with other women, for this error is permitted to husbands, 
but no longer to wives, for punishment awaits them."* 

In the beginning, morals were a matter of circumstance and 
propriety, but as time went on they became stricter owing to 
the rule of citizenship and birthright, and at length culminated 
in Plato's high conception of the Ideal State and its attendant 
virtues. It is interesting for our purpose to notice the advice 
given by a woman to her sex, and to know that these women 
were not only allowed to become philosophers, but also to prac- 
tise the art, which in those days was held in the same esteem 
as the law would be nowadays. But to return to Homeric 
* Donaldson, " Woman," page 5. 
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days, when the law of right was might, it is not to be wondered 
at that woman, as the weaker and non-combatant partner, had no 
civic rights; she depended entirely on man — but man's rule of 
her was mild, gentle and compassionate. He treated her with 
chivalry, dignity and respect, and even when her foolishness 
involved wars such as the Trojan, it was not Helen who was 
blamed — her beauty had caused the trouble, and over that she 
had no control. An acceptance of facts and a belief in the 
sequence of cause and effect, together with a philosophy of human 
kindness, explains the Greek attitude towards women and towards 
life. Life was short and death long and dreary, therefore let 
them be kind and forgiving and thus make life worth the living. 
They loved their wives, and were monogamists by nature as 
well as in fact. Women in Homeric times were generally happy, 
and Penelope is only one of the many instances of a virtuous 
wife. Indeed, Greek literature is full of types of strong and 
splendid women, great in adversity, undaunted in danger. Eu- 
ripides, although he hated women, has given us fine exemiplaries, 
and in history, whenever woman shared death or suffering with 
man, she did so in a manner that left little doubt as to her 
endurance and self-control — revealing also a glory of self-immo- 
lation for a loved being unequalled by man. Woman then was 
free and contented, and the influence she exerted over man one 
that spurred him to great deeds and made him noble in her eyes. 
Women were expert in all domestic arts, spent a great part of 
their time out-of-doors, and were innocent and childish in their 
amusements. They were, in consequence, healthy, happy and often 
beautiful; there were none of evil repute, and if at times one 
of them lost her " sense of proportion " it was excused as a fit 
of madness. Such were the Homeric women. 

Taking these race characteristics, we turn to the study of Spar- 
tan women in particular, of whom much need not be said, the 
system of their education being almost a text-book to the modern 
American girl, judging her from appearance and her modus 
vivendi: To be strong mothers of healthy children was the end 
ever before them and the explanation of their development. It 
is interesting to see with what whole-heartedness the Spartan 
women took up their share of this scheme, and how they co- 
operated with men in realizing that ideal state which unity of 
purpose is said to have built up. That women can combine to a 
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given end and succeed magnificently is forever exemplified by the 
race of strong courageous men Spartan women produced for no 
less than five hundred years — a race whose prowess, beauty and 
physical endurance have never yet been equalled. They succeeded 
so well in their unity of purpose that they were accused by 
Aristotle of ruling the men, and there seems to have been truth 
in the accusation. "Many of the wives were better educated 
than their husbands, and the fact was nbticed by others. 'You 
of Lacedasmon,' said a strange lady to Gorgo, wife of Leonidas, 
' are the only women in the world that rule the men.' ' We,' 
she replied, 'are the only women that bring forth men.'" An 
answer which demonstrates the close relationship of idealism in 
man and woman, and the necessity of keeping woman's position 
and influence at its highest in order to produce the corresponding 
ratio in man. 

In Athens we find the same ideal as in Sparta animating laws, 
customs and relationships. The purity and unity of the State, 
as the highest form of government in their minds, is still the 
summum bonum they aspire to. But in Athens they compass 
this end by totally different measures necessitated by varying 
conditions. Athens being to all purposes a seaport as well as 
a recognized centre of learning, art and civilization, foreigners 
came there in great numbers, and Athens grew into a cosmopol- 
itan community. Now how could Athenians keep their citizens 
untainted from foreign blood otherwise than by harsh and drastic 
legislation meant to enforce the rigidity of legitimacy and a care- 
ful supervision of women. Association with a stranger could 
never become a marriage, and infidelity was punished with the 
most terrible disgrace. Men hardly knew their wives, who lived 
in seclusion both before and after marriage; they had no freedom 
or recreation, and their duties and education were limited to a 
strictly domestic sphere. There was little affection in these 
manages de convenance, the wife being unable to become a com- 
panion to her husband as she was intellectually and morally 
his inferior. The domestic sentiment was feeble, and the ties 
of blood-kindred counted for more than those of marriage* It 
is curious that the strict Athenian laws concerning citizen women 
were so similar to those the Christians later laid down for their 
womankind, and that the result was in both cases the same. 
It would seem that the subjection of woman to harsh and un- 
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natural isolation did not produce either fine or lovable women, 
and that it had the effect of disrupting the elements that com- 
pose a contented home. The women must in many cases have 
had natural intelligence and aptitude, otherwise there never could 
have been so many remarkable men as Athens at one time pro- 
duced. But that their natural gifts were in no manner encour- 
aged accounts for the fact that not a single citizen woman at- 
tained distinction in art, literature or science. They certainly 
attained the one distinction Thucydides grants woman. " Great," 
says Pericles, in his famous funeral oration, "is the glory of 
that woman who is least talked of among the men, either in 
the way of praise or blame." This harsh and unpleasant system 
produced a want another class of women at once rose to satisfy. 
The lietcera, or companion, who used the moral freedom permitted 
her in the city to establish herself as a power, and in spite of 
the opprobrium with which a non-citizen and foreign woman 
was regarded, in spite of the fact that she had no rights and 
that no law protected her, nevertheless succeeded in her object. 
Many of them exerted influence over the wisest and most promi- 
nent citizens, and gained reputations as brilliant, talented, in- 
tellectual and in some cases virtuous women. On the other hand, 
there were many amongst them who knew nothing of the higher 
aspect of friendship, who disdained or were too ignorant to use 
aright the power put into their hands, and who trafficked with 
the love of man for the furtherance of their own selfish and 
worthless ends. This is hardly to be wondered at when one re- 
flects upon their peculiar position in an age when woman was 
considered too weak and foolish to survive unprotected. What 
is surprising is that there should have been a great number of 
women among them with so high a sense of honor, so developed 
an intelligence, so refined a temperament and so good a judg- 
ment. True, a certain number were well born, and came to 
Athens with the express purpose of gaining influence over states- 
men, philosophers and artists, and in so doing gratifying their am- 
bition in making history. Some achieved their purpose in forming 
a school of thought and in creating brilliant salons, centres of 
learning and wit; others by lending their beauty to the chisel 
of Phidias or Praxiteles, and the more fleeting brush of Apelles. 
Many of them have been traduced and slandered by the Comic 
writers of the time. These, because they wrote chiefly for men 
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and were acted only by them, indulged in every quibble and heresy 
at woman's expense. It was natural that they should pick out 
the most prominent and talked-of women of the day at whom to 
hurl their venom, and many names, Sappho for one, have come 
down to us charged with opprobrium and connected with vices 
they very likely never were guilty of. But even their malicious 
slanders have left one character untarnished — Aspasia, the great- 
est woman Greece ever produced, as Sappho was the greatest poet- 
ess, stands out unharmed. It is remarkable to follow her career 
from the day she left Miletus to the day when Socrates, who in 
the " Memorabilia" acknowledges her as his teacher, and in whose 
dialogues she plays a prominent part, exclaims, no doubt in- 
spired by her personality, "Woman's nature happens to be in 
no respect inferior to Man's, but she needs insight and strength." 
That Pericles, the greatest statesman Athens ever possessed, 
divorced his wife because of her, that 6he became his wife in 
all but status, that her son was made a citizen with full rights, 
are all matters too well known to record. What is more to our 
purpose is the remarkable influence she gained, not only over 
the men of Athens, but through the men and by their permission 
over their wives. That her salon, probably the first and most 
brilliant the world ever knew, should have been the favorite 
resort of Plato, Socrates, Sophocles, Euripides, Phidias and 
Anaxagoras, is an index to the capacity of her understanding, 
the charm of her intellect, and the powerful magnetism she 
exerted by her personalitj', even more than by her person — her 
busts do not show her a very beautiful woman. Still more 
remarkable is the fact that the dignity of her womanhood should 
have so greatly impressed these disciplined Greeks as to bid 
them depart from principle and precedent and bring their wives 
to her, so that she might instil her ideals into them and in- 
struct them in the duties of a wife and mother, which in her un- 
derstanding and attainment she had carried to their utmost 
perfection. What did she teach these poor prisoners of con- 
vention, unto whom her message of liberty, knowledge and mod- 
eration must have seemed as the prelude of some sweet harmony 
to which they had not the key-note? Was she able with her 
knowledge of human nature, her instinctive reasoning and quick 
perception to indicate to each where lay the dominant note; 
to show their hesitating minds where gleamed the light; to guide 
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them through the shadows to the effulgence of that perfect un- 
derstanding she and Pericles had found ? Was her influence bent 
only on raising them from the status of house-wives to that of 
companion-wives? Or did she venture further and point out 
where woman's path lay outside the four walls of her home? 
Was she the first suffragist, and did her political ambition in- 
clude women as well as men in the sphere of her influence? 
There is little doubt some of these theories must have actuated 
her teachings, or she would not have been tried for impiety and 
only acquitted through the impassioned pleading of Pericles, 
who on this one occasion accompanied his entreaties with tears. 
There is no doubt that Aspasia foresaw that a city in which the 
mothers were held in so little regard, and were allowed to 
wield none of that influence childhood requires, must sooner 
or later retrograde — and that during her lifetime she did her 
best to stem that great tide of foreign influence in which the 
hetcera after her death drowned all the good of her teachings. 

Her greatest monument is to be found in the equal position 
assigned to woman as to man in Plato's " Republic " ; and, with 
his words indicating the tremendous stride public opinion had 
taken in favor of woman, we sum up Aspasia's life-work. " And 
so," he says, " in the administration of a State, neither a woman 
as a woman nor a man as a man has any special function, but 
the gifts of nature are equally diffused in both sexes; all the 
pursuits of men are the pursuits of women also, and in all of them 
woman is only a lesser man." 

Consuelo Marlborough. 
(To be Continued.) 



